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THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS, 
THEIR MEMORIES AND GREAT MEN. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH.—( Concluded.) 
CHARING CROSS AND WHITEHALL. 

‘Contents :—Calves’ Head Club, and the riot it occasioned. 
—Scotland Yard.— Pleasant Advertisement.—Beau 
Fielding and his eccentricities. —Vanbrugh.—Despe- 
rate Adventure of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Tue famous Calves’ Head Club (in ridicule of 

the memory of Charles I) was held at a tavern in 

Suffolk street ; at least the assembly of it was held 

there which made so much noise a hundred years 

back, and produced 4 riot. 
said that a bleeding calf's head had been thrown out 
of the window, wrapt up in a napkin, and that the 


At this meeting it was 


members drank damnation to the race of the Stuarts. 
This was believed till the other day, and has often 
been lamented as a disgusting instance of party spi- 
rit. To say the truth, the very name of the club 
was disgusting, and a dishonour to the men who in- 
vented it. It was more befitting their own heads. 
But the particulars above mentioned are untrue. 
The letter has been set right by the publication of 
* Spence’s Anecdotes,’ at the end of which are some 
letters to Mr Spence, including one from Lord 
Middlesex, giving the real account of the affair. 
By the style of the letter the reader may judge what 
sort of heads the members had, and what was reck~ 
oned the polite way of speaking to a waiter in those 
days:— 
“ Whitehall, Feb. ye 9th, 1735. 
“ Dear Spanco, 


“TI don’t in the least doubt but long before this 
time the noise of the riot on the 30 of Jan. has 
reached you at Oxford, and though there has been 
as many lies and false reports raised upon the oc- 
‘casion in this good city as any reasonable man 
could expect, yet I fancy even those may be im- 
proved or increased before they come to you. 
Now that you may be able to defend your friends 
(as I don’t in the least doubt you have an ineli- 
nation to do) I’ll send you the matter of fact 
literally and truly as it happened, upon my ho- 
nour. Eight of us happened to meet together 
the 30th of January, it might have been the 10th of 
June, or any other day in the year, but the mixture 
of the company has convinced most reasonable people 
by this time that it was not a designed or preme- 
ditated affair. We met, then, as I told you be- 
fore, by chance upon this day, and after dinner, 


having drank very plentifully, especially some of the - 


company, some of us going to the window unluckily 
saw a little nasty fire made by some boys in the 
-street, of straw I think it was, and immediately 


cried out, ‘damn it, why should not we have a fire as 
well as anybody else ?’ Up comes the drawer, ‘ damn 
you, you rascal, get us a bonfire.’ Upon which the 
imprudent puppy runs down, and, without making 
any difficulty (which he might have done by a 
thousand excuses, and which if he had, in all pro- 
bability, some of us would have come more to our 
senses), sends for the faggots, and in an instant behold 
a large fire blazing before the door. 


of us, wiser, or rather soberer than the rest, bethinking 


Upon which some 


themselves then, for the first time, what day it was, and 
fearing the consequences a bonfire on that day might 
have, proposed drinking loyal and popular healths to 
the mob (out of the window), which by this time was 
very great, in order to convince them we did not intend 
it as a ridicule upon that day. ‘The healths that were 
drank out of the window were these, and these only :— 
The King, Queen, and Royal Family, the Protestant 
Succession, Liberty and Property, the present Admin- 
istration. Upon which the first stone was flung, and 
then began our siege; which, for the time it lasted, 
was at least as furious as that of Philipsbourgh ; it was 
more than an hour before we got any assistance ; the 
more sober part of us, during this, had a fine time of it, 
fighting to prevent fighting ; in danger of being knocked 
on the head by the stones that came in at the windows ; 
in danger of being run through by our mad friends, 
who, sword in hatd, swore they would go out, though 
At length 
the justice, attended by a strong body of guards, 


they first made their way through us. 


came and dispersed the populace.. The person who 
first stirred up the mob is known; he first gave them 
money, and then harangued them in a most vio- 
lent manner; I don’t know if he did not fling the first 
stone himself. He is an Irishman and a priest, and 
This is 


the whole story from which so many calves’ heads, 


belonging to Imberti, the Venetian Envoy. 


bloody napkins, and the lord knows what has been 
made; it has been the talk of the town and the coun. 
try, and small beer and bread and cheese to my friends 
the Garretters in Grub street, for these few days past. 
I, as well as your friends, hope to see you soon in 
town. After so much prose, I can't help ending 
with a few verses :— , 


O had I lived in merry Charles's days, 

When dull the wise were called, and wit had praise ; 
When deepest politics could never pass 

For aught, but surer tokens of an ass; 

When not the frolicks of one drunken night 

Could touch your honour, make your fame less bright, 
Tho’ mob-form’d scandal rag’d, and Papal spight. 


“ Mipp.esex.” 


The author of a ‘ Secret History of the Calves’ 


Head Club, or the Republicans unmasked,’ (sup-° 


[From the Steam-Press of C.& W. RSYNELL, lf, 15, & 16 Little Pulteney street.) 


posed to be Ned Ward, of ale-house memory,) attri- 
butes the origin to Milton and some other creatures 
of the Commonwealth, in opposition to Bishop 
Juxon, Dr Sanderson, and others, who met privately 
every 30th of January, and had compiled a private 
form of service for the day, not very different from 
that now in use. ‘“ After the Restoration,” says the 
writer, “the eyes of the government being upon the 
whole party, they were obliged to meet with a great 
deal of precaution; but in the reign of King Wil- 
liam they met almost in a public manner, apprehend- 
ing no danger.” ‘The writer farther itells us, he was 
informed that it was kept in no fixed house, but that 
The 


place where they met when his informant was 


they moved as they thought convenient. 


with them was in a blind alley near Moorfields, 
where an axe hung up in the club-room, and was 
reverenced as a principal symbol in this diabolical 
Their bill of fare was a large dish of 
calves’ heads, dressed several ways, by which they re- 


sacrament. 


presented the king and his friends who had suffered 
in his cause; a large pike, with a small one in his 
mouth, as an emblem of tyranny; a large cod's 
head, by which they intended to represent the person 
of the king singly; a boar’s head with an apple in its 
mouth, to represent the king by this as bestial, as by 
their other hieroglyphies they had done foolish and 
tyrannical. After the repast was over, one of their 
elders presented an Icon Basilike, which was with great 
solemnity burnt upon the table, whilst the other 
anthems were singing. After this, another produced 
Milton’s Defensio Populi Anglicani, upon which all 
Jaid their hands, and made a protestation in form of 
an oath for ever to stand by and maintain the same. 
The company only consisted of Independents and 
Anabaptists, and the famous Jeremy White, formerly 
Chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, who no doubt came to 
sanctify with his pious exhortations the ribaldry of the 
day, said grace. After the table-cloth was removed, 
the anniversary anthem, as they impiously called it, 
was sung, and a calf’s skull filled with wine, or other 
liquor, and then a brimmer went about to the pious 
memory of those worthy patriots who had killed the 
tyrant and relieved their country from. his arbitrary 
sway : and, Jastly, a collection was made for the mer- 
ceaary scribbler, to which every man contributed 
according to his zeal for the cause and ability of his 


purse.” ‘ 

‘ Although no great reliance,” says Mr Wilson, 
from whose life of De Foe this passage is extracted, 
* is to be placed upon the faithfulness of Ward’s narra- 
tive, yet, in the frighted mind of a high-flying church- 
man, which was continually haunted by such scenes, 


_the caricature would easily pass for a likeness.” ‘* It 


is probable,” adds the honest biographer of De Foe, 
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“ that the persons thus collected together to commemo- 
rate the triumph of their principles, although in a man- 
ner dictated by bad taste, and outrageous to humanity, 
would have confined themselves to the ordinary methods 
of eating and drinking, if it had not been for the ndi- 
culous farce so generally acted by the royalists upon 
the same day. The trash that issued from the pulpit 
in this reign, upon the 30th of Janeery, was such as to 
excite the worst passions in the hedrers, Nothing can 
exceed the grossness @f language employed wpon these 
occasions. Forgetful even of common decorum, the 
speakers ransacked the vocabulary of the vulgar for 
terms of vituperation, and hurled their anathemas with 
wrath and fury against the objects of their hatred. The 
terms rebel and fanatic were so often upon their lips, 
that they became the reproach of honest men, who 
preferred the scandal to the slavery they attempted to 
establish. Those who could profane the pulpit with so 
much rancour, in the support of senseless theories, 
and deal it out to the people for religion, had little 
reason to complain of a few absurd men who mixed 
politics and calves’ heads at a tavern ; and sti!l less, to 
brand a whole religious community with their 
actions.*” 

Scotland Yard is so called from a palace built for 
the reception of the Kings of Scotland when they 
visited this country. Pennant tel!s us that it was 
originally given to King Edgar, by Kenneth, prince 
of that country, for the purpose of his coming to 
pay him annual homage, as Lord Paramount of Seot- 
land. Margaret, widow of James V. and sister of 
Henry VIIL., resided there a considerable time after 
the death of her husband, and was magnificently en- 
tertained by her brother on his becoming reconciled 
to her second marriage with the Earl of Angus.+ 
When the Crowns became united, James I. of course 
waived his right of abode in the homage-paying 
house, which was finally deserted as a royal residence. 
We know not when it was demolished. Probably it 
was devoted for some time to government offices. 
Scotland Yard was the place of one of Milton’s 
abodes during the time he served the government of 
He lost an infant son there. The eccen- 
tric Beau Fielding died in it at the beginning of the 
last century, end Vanbrugh a little after him. There 
was a coffee-house in the yard, which seems by the 
following pleasant advertisement to have been fre- 
quented by good company :— 

« Whereas, six gentlemen (all of the same honour- 
able profession), having been more than ordinarily 
put to it for a little pocket-money, did, on the 14th 
instant, in the evening, near Kentish Town, borrow 
of two persons (in a coach) a certain sum of money, 
without staying to give bond for the repayment: 
And whereas, fancy was taken to the hat, peruke, 
cravat, sword, and cane, of one of the creditors, 
which were all lent as freely as the money : these are 
therefore to desire the said six worthies, how fond o- 
ever they may be of the other loans, to un-fancy the 
cane again and send it to Well’s Coffee House in 
Scotland Yard; it being too short for any such pro- 
per gentlemen as they are to walk with, and too 
small for any of their important uses; and withal, 
only valuable as having been the gift of a friend.”} 


Cromwell. 


Beau Fielding was thought worthy of record by 
Sir Richard Steele as an extraordinary instance of 
the effects of personal vanity upon a man not without 
wit. He was of the noble family of Fielding, and 
was remarkable for the beauty of his person, which 
was a mixture of the Hereules and the Adonis. It 
is described as having been a real model of perfec- 
tion. He married to his first wife the dowager 

* « Memoirs of the Life and Writings of De Foe,’ 1829, 
vol. ii. p. 116. 

+ Pennant, p.il0. 

+ Extracted from Salisbury’s Flying Post, of October 27, 
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Countess of Purbeck ; followed the fortunes of James 
II., who is supposed to have made him a major- 
general and perhaps a count; returned and mar- 
ried a woman of the name of Wadsworth, under 
the impresson that she was a lady of fortune; and 
discovering his errer, addressed or accepted the 
addresses of the notorious Duchess of (Cleveland, 
and married her, whe, on discovering her mistake in 
turn, indicted him for bigamy and obtained a divorce. 
Before he left England to follow James, “ Hand- 
some Fielding,” as he was called, appears to have 
been insane with vanity. On his return, he had added, 
to the natural absurdities of that passion, the inde- 
cency of being old; but this only rendered him the 
more perverse in his folly. Ile always appeared in 
an extraordinary dress: sometimes rede in an open 
tumbril, of less size than ordinary, the better to dis- 
play the nobleness of his person; and his footmen 
appeared in liveries of yellow, with black feathers in 
their hats, and black sashes. When people laughed 
at him, he refuted them, as Steele says, “ by only 
moving.” Sir Richard says he saw him one day 
stop and call the boys about him, to whom he spoke 
as follows :— 

“ Good youths—Go to school and do not lose your 
time in following my wheels: I am loth to hurt you, 
because I know not but you are all my own off- 
spring: hark ye, you sirrah with the white hair, I 
am sure you are niine, there is half-a-crown for you. 
Tell your mother, this, with the other half-crown I 
gave her * * *, comes to five shillings. Thou hast 
cost me all that, and yet thou art good for nothing. 
Why, you young dogs, did you never see a man 
before ?” 


replied a truant from Westminster. 


** Never such a one as you, noble general,” 
“*Sirrah, I 
believe thee: there is a crown for thee. Drive on, 
coachman.” Swift puts him in his list of Mean 
Figures, as one who at fifty years of age, when ‘he 
was wounded in a quarrel upon the stage, opened 
his breast and shewed the wound to the ladies, that 
he might move their love and pity ; but they all fell 
a laughing. 
to have been assisted by courage, sometimes got him 
He is said to have been cained and 
wounded by a Welsh gentleman, in the theatre in 


“ His vanity, which does not appear 
into danger. 


Lincoln’s Inn fields; and pressing forward once at 
a benefit of Mrs Oldfield’ s, ‘ to shew himself,’ he trod 
on Mr Fulwood, a barrister, who gave him a wound 
His fortune, which he ruined 
by early extravagance, he thought to have repaired 
by his marriage with Mrs Wadsworth, and endea- 
but succeeded in 
neither attempt, and after the short-lived splendour 
with the Duchess of Cleveland, returned to his real 
wife, whom he pardoned, and died under her care. 
During the height of his magnificence, he carried 


twelve inches deep. 


voured to do so by gambling; 


his madness so far, according to Steele, as to call for 
his tea ‘by beat of drum ;’ his valet got ready to 
shave him by a trumpet to horse; and water was 
brought for his teeth, when the sound was changed to 
boots and saddle.” If this looks like a jest, there is 
no knowing how far vanity might be carried, 
especially when the patient may cloak it from him- 
self under the guise of giving way to a humour.* 

* See ‘State Trials,’ uf supra, ‘ Egerton’s Memoirs of 
Mrs Oldfield;’ ‘Swift's Great and Mean Figeres,’ vol. 
xvii. 1765; and the History of Orlando the Fair, in the 
Tatler,’.as above, Nos. 50 and 51. ‘The author of Memoirs 


of Fielding im the Sc lect Trials,” says a note on the latter 
ber, “admits, that for all the ludicrous air and plea- 





1696, in Malcolm's Manners and Customs of London to the 
year 1700, vol. i. p. 306. 


santry of this narration (Steele's), the truth of facts and 
character is in general fairly represented.” 





Vanbrugh, comic poet, architect, and herald, was 
comptroller of the royal works. His house in White- 
hall, built by himself, was remarkable for its smallness, 
Swift compared it to a goose-pie. On the other hand, 
his Blenheim and public buildings are ridiculed for 
their ponderous hugeness. Dr Evans's epitaph upon 
bin is well known ; 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 

Laid many a heavy load on thee. 
When he was made Clarencieux king-at-arms, Swift 
said he might now “build houses.” The secret of 
this ridicule was, that Vanbrugh was a Whig. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has left the following high encomium 
**In the buildings of 
Vanbrugh, who was a poet as well as an architect, 
there is a greater display of imagination than we shall 
find, perhaps, in any other; and this is the ground of 
the effect we feel in many of his works, notwithstacding 


on his merits as an architect. 


the faults with which many of them are charged. For 
this purpose, Vanbrugh appears to have had recourse 
to some principles of the Gothic Architecture, which, 
though not so ancient as the Grecian, is more so to or 
imagination, with which the artist is more concerned 
than with absolute truth.” ‘*To speak of Vanbrugh 
(adds Sir Joshua) in the language of a painter, he had 
originality of invention; he understood light and 
shadow, and had great skill in composition, To sup- 
port his principal object, he produced his second and 
third groups, or masses. He perfectly understood in 
his art, what is the most difficult in ours, the conduct 
of the back-ground, by which the design and invention 
are set off to the greatest advantage. What the back- 
ground is in painting, in architecture is the real ground 
on which the building is erected ; and no architect 
took greater care that his work should not appear crude 
and hard, that is, that it did not abruptly start out of 
the ground without expectation or preparation. This 
is a tribute which a painter owes to an architect who 
composed like a painter, and was defrauded of the due 
rewardof his merit by the wits of his time, who did not 
understand the principles of composition in poetry better 
than he, and who knew little or nothing of what he 
understood perfectly, the general ruling principles of 
architecture and painting. 
of the great Perrault. 


Vanbrugh’s fate was that 
Both were the objects of the 
petulant sarcasms of factious men of letters, and both 
have left some of the fairest monuments which, to this 
day, decorate their several countries ;—the facade of 
the Louvre; Blenheim, and Castle Howard*.”” Per- 
rault, however, had a worse fate than Vanbrugh, for 
the Frenchman was ridiculed not only as an architect 
but as a man of letters, whereas our author's preten- 
sions that way were acknowledged. 

In the front of Scotland Yard an extraordinary ad- 
venture befell Lord Herbert of Cherbury—(see Queen 
street, Lincoln’s-inu-fields), who relates it in a straia 
of coxcombry (particularly about the ladies) which 
would have brought discredit upon such a story from 
any other pen. There is no doubt, however, that the 
story is true. 

«There was a lady,” says his Lordship, ‘ wife to 
Sir John Ayres, knight, who finding some means to 
get a copy of my picture from Larkin, gave it to Mr 
Isaac, the painter, in Blackfriars, and desired him to 
draw it in little, after bis manner; which being doue, 
she caused it to be set in gold and enamelled, and so 
wore it about her neck so low that she hid it under her 
breasts, which I conceive, coming afterwards to the 
knowledge of Sir John Ayres, gave him more cause of 
jealousie than needed, had he known how innocent I 


* « Discourses delivered at the Royal Academy.’ Sharpe’s 
Edition ol. ii. p. 113, 115. 
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was from pretending to anything that might wrong him 
or his lady, since I could not so much as imagine that 
either she had my picture, or that she bare mare than 
ordinary affection to me; it is true that as she had a 
place in court, and attended Queen Aone, and was 
beside of an excellent wit and discourse; she had made 
herself a considerable person; howbeit, little more 
than a common civility ever passed betwixt us, though 
I confess I think no man was welcomer to her when I 


came, for which I shall allege this passage :— 


‘© Coming one day into her chamber, I saw her 
through the curtains lying upon her bed with a wax 
candle in one hand, and the picture I formerly men- 
tioned in the other, I coming thereupon somewhat 
boldly to her, she blew out the candle and hid the 
picture from me: myself thereupon being curious to 
know what that was she held in her hand, got the 
candle to be lighted again, by means whereof I found 
it was my picture she looked upon with more earnest- 
ness and passion than I could easily have believed, 
especially since myself was not engaged in any affec- 
tion towards her. I could willingly have omitted this 
passage, but that it was the beginning of a bloody 
history which followed: howsoever, yet I must before 
the eternal God clear her honour. And now in court 
a great person sent for me divers times to attend her ; 
which summons, though I obeyed, yet God knows I 
declined coming to her as much as conveniently I could 
without incurring her displeasure; and this I did not 
only for very honest reasons, but, to speak ingenuously, 
because that affection passed between me and another 
lady (who I believe was the fairest of her time) as 
nothing could divert it. I had not been long in London 
when a violent burning fever seized upon me, which 
brought me almost to my death, though at last I 
did by slow degrees recover my health; being thus 
upon my amendment, the Lord Lisle, afterwards Earl 
of Leicester, sent me word that Sir John Ayres 
intended to kill me in my bed, and wished me 
to keep guard upon my chamber and person; the 
same advertisement was confirmed by Lucy, Countess 
of Bedford, and the Lady Hobby, shortly after. 
Hereupon I thought fit to entreat Sir William Her- 
bert, now Lord Powis, to go to Sir John Ayres and 
tell him that I marvelled much at the information 
given me by these great persons, and that I could not 
imagine any sufficient ground hereof; howbeit, if he 
had anything to say to me in a fair and noble way, I 
would give him the meeting as soon as I had got 
strength enough to stand on my legs; Sir William 
hereupon brought me so ambigious and doubtful an 
answer from him, that, whatsoever he meant, he 
would not declare yet his intention, which was really, 
as I found afterwards, to kill me any way that he 
could.” The reason, Lord Herbert tells us, was, 
that Sir Johu, though falsely, accused him of having 
seduced his wife. “Finding no means thus to sur- 
prise me,” continued the noble lord, “he sent me a 
letter to this effect; that he desired to mect me some- 
where, and that it might so fall out as I might return 
quietly again. ‘To this I replied, that if he desired 
to fight with me on eaual terms, I should, upon 
assurance of the field and fair play, give him meeting 
when he did any way specify the cause, and that I 
did not think fit to come to him upon any other 
terms, having been sufficiently informed of his plots 
to assassinate me. 


“« After this, finding he could take no advantage 
against me, then in a treacherous way he resolved to 
assassinate me in this manner :—hearing I was to 
come to Whitehall on horseback with two lacquies 
only, he attended my coming back in a place called 
Scotland Yard, at the hither end of Whitehall, as you 
come to it from the Strand, hiding himself here with 
four men armed to kill me. I took horse at White- 
hall gate, and, passing by that place, he being armed 
with a sword and dagger, without giving me so much 
as the Jeast warning, ran at me furiously, but instead 
of me, wounded my horse in the brisket, as far as his 
sword could enter for the bone; my horse hereupon 
starting aside, he ran him again in the shoulder, 
which, though it made the horse more timorous, 


yet gave me time to draw my sword: his men there- 
upon encompassed me, and wounded my horse in 
three places more; this made my horse kick and fling 
in that manner, as his men durst not eome near me, 
which advantage I took to strike at Sir John Ayres 
with all my force, but he warded the blow both with 
his sword and dagger ; instead of doing him harm, I 
broke my sword within a foot of the hilt ; hereupon, 
some passenger that knew me, and observing my 
horse wounded in so many places, and so many men 
assaulting me, and my sword broken, cried to me 
several times, ‘ Ride away, ride away ;’ but I scorn- 
ing a base flight upon what terms soever, instead 
thereof alighted as well as I could from my horse; I 
had no sooner put one foot upon the ground than Sir 
John Ayres, pursuing me, made at my horse again, 
which the horse perceiving, pressed on me on the side 
T alighted, in that manner, that he threw me down, so 
that I remained flat upon the ground only one foot 
hanging in the stirrup, with that piece of a sword in 
my right hand. Sir John Ayres hereupon ran about 
the horse, and was thrusting his sword into me, when 
I, finding myself in this danger, did with both my 
arms reaching at his legs pull them towards me, till he 
fell down backwards on his head ; one of my footmen 
hereupon, who was a little Shropshire boy, freed my 
foot out of the stirrup, the other, who was a great 
fellow, having run away as soon as he saw the first 
assault; this gave me time to get upon my legs and 
to put myself in the best posture I could with that 
poor remnant of a weapon; Sir John Ayres by this 
time likewise was got up, standing betwixt me and 
some part of Whitehall, with two men on each side 
of him, and his brother behind him, with at least 
twenty or thirty persons of his friends, or attendants 
on the Earl of Suffolk; observing thus a body of 
men standing in opposition against me, though to 
speak truly I saw no swords drawn but Sir John 
Ayres’ and his men, I ran violently against Sir John 
Ayres, but he, knowing my sword had no point, held 
his sword and dagger over his head, as believing I 
could strike rather than thrust, which I no sooner per- 
ceived but I put a home thrust to the middle of his 
breast, that I threw him down with so much force, 
that his head fell first to the ground and his heels 
upwards; his men hereupon assaulted me, when 
one Mr Mansel, a Glamorganshire gentleman, find- 
ing so many set against me alone, closed with one 
of them; a Scotch gentleman also, closing with ano- 
ther, took him off also: all I could well do to those 
that remained was to ward their thrusts, which I 
did with that resolution that I got ground upon 
them. Sir John Ayres was now got upa third time, 
when I making towards him with intention to close, 
thinking that there was otherwise no safety for me, 
put by a thrust of his with my left hand, and so com- 
ing within him, received a stab with his dagger on 
my right side, which ran down my ribs as far as my 
hips, which I feeling did with my right elbow force 
his hand, together with the hilt of the dagger so 
near the upper part of my right, side, that I made 
him leave hold. The dagger now sticking in me, 
Sir Henry Carey, afterwards Lord of Faulkland, and 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, finding the dagger thus in 
my body, snatcht it out; this while I, being closed 
with Sir John Ayres, hurt him on the head and 
threw him down a third time, when kneeling on the 
ground and bestriding him, I struck at him as hard 
as F could with my piece of a sword, and wounded 
him in four several places, and did almost cut off his 
left hand; his two men this while struck at me, but 
it pleased God even miraculously to defend me, for 
when I lifted up my sword to strike at Sir John 
Ayres, I bore off their blows half a dozen times; his 
friends now finding him in this danger, took him by 
the head and shoulders and drew him from betwixt 
my legs, and carrying him along with them through 
Whitehall, at the stairs whereof he took boat. Sir 
Herbert Croft (as he told me afterwards) met him 
upon the water vomiting all the way, which I believe 
was caused by the violence of the first thrust I gave 
him ; his servants, brother, and ‘friends, being now 
retired also, I remained master of the place and his 
weapons, having first wrested his dagger from him, 
and afterwards struck his sword out of his hand. 





“ This being done, I retired to a friend's house in 
the Strand, where I sent for a surgeon, who, search- 
ing my wound on the right side, and finding it not 
to be mortal, cured me in the space of some ten days, 
during which time I received many noble visits and 
messages from some of the best in the kingdom. 
Being now fully recovered of my hurts, I desired Sir 
Robert Harley to go to Sir John Ayres, and tell 
him, that though I thought he had not so much 
honour left in him, that I could be in any way ame 
bitious to get it, yet that I desired to see him in the 
field with his sword in his hand; the answer that 
he sent me was (repeating the charge above men- 
tioned) ‘that he would kill me with a musket out of 
a window.’ 


“The Lords of the Privy Counsell, who had at 
first sent for my stword, that they might see the little 
fragment of a weapon with which I had so behaved 
myself, as perchance the like had not been heard in 
any credible way, did afterwards command both him 
and me to appear before them; but I, absenting my- 
self on purpose, sent one Humphrey Hill with a 
challenge to him in an ordinary, which he refusing 
to receive, Humphrey Hill put it upon the point of 
his sword, and so let it fall before him and the com- 
pany then present. 

“ The Lords of the Privy Counsell had now taken 
order to apprehend Sir John Ayres, when I, finding 
nothing else to be done, submitted myself likewise 
tothem. Sir John Ayres had now published every- 
where that the ground of his jealousie, and conse- 
quently of his assaulting me, was drawa from the 
confession of his wife, the Lady Ayres. She, to vin- 
dicate her honour, as well as free me from this accu- 
sation, sent a letter to her aunt, the Lady Crook, to 
this purpose:—that her husband, Sir John Ayres 
did lie falsely, * *. * but most falsely of all 
did lie when he said he had it from her confession 
for she had never said any such thing. 


“ This letter the Lady Crook presented to me most 
opportunely, as I was going to the Counsell table 
before the Lords, who, having examined Sir John 
Ayres concerning the cause of his quarrel with me, 
found him still to persist on his wife’s confession of 
the fact; and now, he being withdrawn, I was sent 
for, when the Duke of Lennox, afterwards of Rich- 
mond, telling me that was the ground of his quarrel, 
and the only excuse he had for assaulting me in that 
manner, I desired his Lordship to peruse the letter, 
which I told him was given me as I came into the 
room ; this letter being publicly read by a clerk of 
the Counsell, the Duke of Lennox then said, that he 
thought Sir John Ayres the most miserable man 
living, for his wife had not only given him the lie, 
as he found by the letter, but his father had disin- 
herited him for attempting to kill me in that 
barbarous fashion, which was most true, as I found 
afterwards ;—for the rest, that I might content 
myself with what I had done, it being more almost 
than could be believed, but that I had so many 
witnesses thereof; for all which reasons, he com- 
manded me in the name of his majesty, and all their 
Lordships, not to send any more to Sir John Ayres, 
nor to receive any message from him, in the way of 
fighting, which commandment I observed: howbeit, 
I must not omit to tell, that some years afterwards 
Sir John Ayres, returning from Ireland by Beau- 
maris, where I then was, some of my servants and 
followers broke open the doors of the house where 
he was, and would, I believe, have cut him into 
pieces, but that I hearing thereof came suddenly 
to the house and recalled them, sending him word 
also that I seorned to give him the usage he gave 
me, and that I would set him free of the town, which 
courtesie of mine (as I was told afterwards) he did 
thankfully acknowledge.”* 


* «Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury,’ in the ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ p. 79. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Outre. Mer : ora Pilgrimage to the Old World—By ar 

American. 2 vols. 8vo. London : Richard Bentley. 
Tuts is another choice, summer-holiday book, fit for 
the gay season, and full of light and delectable read- 
ing. The author of it, Professor Longfellow, is 
widely known and. admired among his countrymen 
for the purity of his taste and the benevolence of his 
heart. Some few years ago, leaving his own magni- 
ficent native land, he crossed the Atlantic to our old 
world, and visited with the devout steps of a pilgrim 
some of the most interesting part¢ of France, Spain, 
and Italy. His recollections of these places, and the 
feelings and associations they called up in his young 
mind, are the main topics of the volume before us, 
for he has not attempted to write what is called a 
book of travels, and seldom describes the usual objects 
of art and antiquity, or dwells long either on scenery 
or national manners. 

His impressions partake largely of that freshness, 
vivacity, and single-mindedness of youth, which few 
of us experience, save during one short period’ of 
our lives, while too many go through the world 
without ever being susceptible of it at all. There be 
some among us, of the earth earthy, who, properly 
speaking, are never young and never old—who never 
know the glowing aspirations, the heart and eye wor- 
ship, the confiding hopes of youth, or the calm resig- 
nation, the expansive benevolence, and charitable mo- 
deration of age; who are morally fixed in “one 
eternal now,” like Coleridge’s ancient mariner—who 
are “cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” in the statuequoism 
of selfishness and worldly-mindedness— 


“ Getting and spending they lay waste their hours, 
« They've given their hearts away—a sordid boon.” 


To such minds the feelings of the young American, 
when he first found himself at Granada, and within 
ken of the romantic ruins of the Alhambra, will be 
unintelligible, if not ridiculous— 


“Ts this reality, and not adream? Am TI, indeed, 
in Granada? Am I indeed within the walls of that 
earthly paradise of the Moorish Kings? How my 
spirit is stirred within me! How my heart is lifted 
up! How my thoughts are rapt away oa the visions 
of other days! 

“ Ave Maria purisina! It is midnight. The bell 
has tolled the hour from the watch-tower of the 
Alhambra; and the silent street echoes only to the 
watchman’s cry, Ave Maria purisima! Iam alone 
in my chamber—sleep!ess—spell-bound by the genins 
of the place—entranced by the beavty of the star-lit 
night. As I gaze from my window, a sudden radi- 
ance brightens in the east. It is the moon rising 
behind the Alhambra. I can faintly discern the 
dusky and indistinct outhne of a massive tower, 
standing amid the uncertain twilight, like a gizantic 
shadow. It changes with the rising moon, as a 
palace in the clouds, and other towers and battle- 
ments arise every moment more distinct—more pal- 
pable, till now they stand between me and the sky, 
with a sharp outline, distant, and yet so near, that I 
seem to sit within their shadow. 

“« Majestic spirit of the night, I recognize thee! 
Thou hast conjured up this glorious vision for thy 
votary. Thou hast baptized me with thy baptism. 
Thou hast nourished my soul with fervent thoughts and 
holy aspirations, and ardent longings after the beautiful 
and the true. Majestic spirit of the past, I recognize 
thee ! . Thou hast bid the shadow go back for me upon 
the dial-plate of time. Thou hast taught me to read in 
thee the present and the future—a revelation of man’s 
destiny on earth. Thou hast taught me to see in thee 
the principle that unfolds itself from century to century 
in the progress of our race, the germ in whose bosom 
lie enfolded the bud, the leaf, the tree. Generations 
perish, like the leaves of the forest, passing away when 
their mission is completed; but at each svsceeding 
spring, broader and higher spreads the human mind 
unto its perfect stature, unto the fulfilment of its des- 
tiny, unto the perfection of its nature. And in these 
high revelations, thou hast taught me more,—thou hast 
taught me to feel that I, too, weak, humble, and un- 
known—feeble of purpose and irresolute of good, have 
also my mission to accomplish upon earth—like the 
falling leaf, like the passing wind, like the drop of rain. 
© glorious thought! that lifts me above the power of 
time and chance, and tells me that I cannot pass away, 
and leave no mark of my existence. I may not know 
the purpose of my being—the end for which an all-wise 
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Providence created me as I am, and placed me where I 
am ; but | do know—or in such things faith is know- 
ledge—that my being has a purpose in the omniscience 
of ty Creator, and that all my actions tend to the 
conjpletion. to the full accomplishment of that purpose. 
Is is fatality? No. 1 feel that I am free, though aa 
infinite and invisible power overrules me. Man pro- 
posts and God disposes. This is one of the many 
my\teries in our being which human reason cannot find 
out by searching. 

Yonder towers that stand so huge and massive in 
th midnight air, the work of human hands that have 
lohg since forgotten their cunning in the grave, and once 
the home of human beings immortal as ourselves, and 
filled, like us, with hopes and fears,and powers of 
good and ill,—are lasting memorials of their builders ; 
ivanimate material forms, yet living with the impress of 
a creative mind. These are Jand-marks of other times. 
Thus, from the distant past, the history of the human 
trace is telegraphed from generation to generation, 
through the present to all succeeding ages. Ti.ese are 
maniiestations of the human mind ata remote period 
of its history, and among a people who came from ano- 
ther clime,—the children of the desert. Their mission 
is accomplished, and they are gone; yet leaving behind 
thera a thousand records of themselves and of their 
ministry, not as yet fully manifest, but seen through a 
glass darkly, dimly shadowed forth in the language, and 
character, and manners, and history of the nation, that 
was by turns the conquered and the conquering. The 
Goth sat at the Arab’s feet-; and athwart the cloud and 
storm of war streamed the light of oriental learning 
upon the western world, : 

* As when the autumnal sun, 
Through travelling rain and mist, 
Shines on the evening hills.’ ” 





It is a pleasant matter of reflection to consider 
how much admiration, how fervent a worship has 
been paid to these splendid Moorish remains by two 
Americans—by two citizens of a great and rising 
country which lay hid behind the waves of the west, 
when these piles first rose, and these stones and mar- 
bles were laid upon each other, and whose existence 
was a mystery and a problem in the mind of the 
great Columbus, even, when after long years of glory, 
the last dynasty of the Moors in Spain was driven 
back into Africa, and the Cross substituted for the 
Crescent on the walls of Alhambra. 

These two Americans (long may they both live as 
honours and ornaments of their country!) are our 
friend Washington Irving, and the author of ¢ Outre- 
Mer,’ whose musings will be read with pleasure even 
by those in whose recollection Mr Irving's descrip- 
tions are still fresh :— 

“This morning I visited the Alhambra, an en- 
chanted palace, whose exquisite beauty baffles the 
power of language to describe. Its outlines may be 
drawn,—its halls and galleries, its court-yards and its 
fountains numbered; but what skilful limner shall 
portray in words its curious architecture, the gro- 
tesque ornaments, the quaint devices, the rich tracery 
of the walls, the ceilings inlaid with pearl and tor- 
tuise-shell 2? What language paint the magic hues 
of light and shade, the shimmer of the sunbeam as 
it falls upon the marble pavement, and the brilliant 
panels inlaid with many-coloured stones? Vague 
recollections fill my mind,—images dazzling but un- 
defined, like the memory of a gorgeous dream. 
They crowd my brain confusedly, “but they will not 
stay: they change and mingle like the tremulous 
sunshine on the wave, till imagination itself is daz- 
zled—bewildered—overpowered. 

* What most arrests the stranger's foot within the 
walls of the Alhambra, is the refinement of luxury 
which he sees at every step. He lingers in the de- 
serted bath,—he pauses to gaze upon the now vacant 
saloon, where, stretched upon his gilded couch, the 
effeminate monarch of the East was wooed to sleep 
by softly-breathing music. What more delightful 
than this secluded garden, green with the leaf of the 
myrtle and the orange, and freshened with the gush 
of fountains, beside whose basin the nightingale still 
woos the blushing rose? What more fanciful— 
more exquisite—more like a creation of oriental 
magic, than the lofty tower of the Tocador,—its airy 
sculpture resembling the fretwork of wintry frost, 
and its windows overlooking the romantic valley of 
the Darro ; and the city with its gardens, domes, and 
spires, far, far below? Cool through this lattice 
comes the summer wind, from the icy summits of 

the Sierra Nevada. Softly in yonder fountain falls 
the crystal water, dripping from its alabaster vase 
with never-ceasing sound! On every side comes 
up the fragrance of a thousand flowers, the murmur 


of innumerable leaves; and overhead is a sky where 
not a vapour floats—as soft, and bluc, and radiant, as 
the eye of childhood ! 

« Such is the Alhambra of Granada; a fortress— 
a palace—an earthly paradise; a ruin, wonderful in 
its fallen greatness.” 


Our American traveller stopped at the eternal city 
long after the mighty reflux of fashionable visitors 
had swept through its gates, and left it to its natural 
solemnity and comparative solitude. In some parts 
of the town, there is to be sure, a risk of catching the 
malaria fever, but then is the time to see Rome to 
advantage, without the danger of being annoyed 
wherever you go by sneering, tittering fine people, 
and by staring, wondering, blundering, very fine 
coarse people. Then you shall not be made to shud- 
der at hearing~ Lady Eleanor lisp that Raphael’s 
divine Transfiguration is ‘a very pretty sort of thing,” 
or my Lord giggling at the horns on the head of 
Michael Angelo’s sublime statue of Moses. Then 
you shall be spared the pang of meeting 


« Shameless men who shuffle cards at noon” 


in the classical Villa Doria, nor shall you bedriyen mad, 
or into misanthropy, by hearing one fat man puffing 
and blowing, saying he has seen St Peter’s and thank- 
ing God that job's over, or another swearing that the 
Colosseum would look a precious sight better for a coat 
of whitewash ! Then, too, you shall be saved the wear 
and tear of body and mind—the wasting away of all 
your better spirits—incidental to the late dinner parties, 
drums, and routes, of those who transfer the fashion- 
ablé extravagances of St James’s and May Fair to 
the banks of the Tiber and the foot of the Capitol, 
and persevere in keeping up their aristocratic distinc- 
tions, their conventional pomps and ceremonies, just 
as if they did not stand among the ruins of a glorious 
and mighty empire, and the tombs and the shades 
of a still more awful republic. Yes! with a 
good lodging, high up one of the “ Seven immortal 
hills,” and with a little quinine to drive away the 
fever, midsummer, or early autumn, is the time to 
enjoy Rome. The following choice extracts are 
from our author’s section called “ Rome in Midsum- 
mer :”— 


“On the eastern slope of the Janiculum, now called, 
from its yellow sands, Montorio, or the Golden Moun- 
tain, stands the fountain of Acqua Paola, the largest 
aud most abuadant of the Roman fountains. Itisa 
small Tonic temple, with six columns of reddish granite 
in front, a spacious hall aad clambers within, and a 
garden with a terrace in the rear. Beneath the pave- 
ment, a torrent of water fiom the ancient aqueducts of 
Trajan, and from the lakes of Bracciano and Martig- 
nauy, leaps forth in three beautiful cascades, and from 
the overflowing basin rushes down the hill-side to turn 
the busy wheels of a dozen miils. 

“The key of this little fairy palace is in our hands, 
and as often as once a week we pass the day there amid 
the odour of its flowers, the rushing sound of its waters, 


and the enchantments of poetry and music. How 
pleasantly the suitry hours steal by! Cool comes.the 
summer wind from the Tiber’s mouth at Ostia. Above 


us isa sky without a cloud ; begeath us the magnifi- 
cent panorama of Rome and the Campagna, bounded 
by the Abruzzi and the sea. Glorious s-ene! one 
glance at thee would move the dullest soul,—one glance 
can melt the painter and the poet into tears! 

“In the immediate neighbourhood of the fountain 
are many objects worthy of tie stranger’s notice. A 
bow-shot down the hill side towards the city, stands 
the convent of San Pietro in Monto:io; and in the 
cloister of this convent is a small round Doric temple, 
built upon the spot which an ancient tradition points 
out as the scene of St Peter’s martyrdom. In the op- 
posite direction the road leads you over the shoulder of 
the hill, and cut through the city-gate to gardens and 
villas beyond. Passing beneath a lofiy arch of Tra- 
jan’s aqueduct, an ornamented gateway on the left ad- 
mits you to the villa Pamfili-Doria, built on the west- 
ern declivity of the bill. This is the largest and most 
magniticent of the numerous villas that crowd the im- 
mediate environs of Rome. Its spacious terraces, its 
marble statues, its woodlands and green alleys, its lake 
aod waterfalls and fountains, give it an air of courtly 
splendour and of rural beauty, which realizes the beau 
ideal of a suburban villa. 

‘* This is our favourite resort when we have passed 
the day at the fountain, and the afternoon shadows be- 
gin to fall, There we sit on the broad marble steps of 
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the terrace, gaze upon the varied landscape stre'ching 
to the misty sea, or ramble beneath the leafy dome of 
the woodland and along the margin of the lake, 


* And drop a pebble to see it sink And 
Down in those depths, so calm and cool. 


e a * @ 

* « Torquatt Tasso ossa nic sacent—here lie the 
bones of Torquato Tasso—is the simple inscription 
upon the poet’s tomb, in the church of St Onofrio. 
Many a pilgrimage is made to the grave. Many a 
bard from distant lands comes to visit the spot,— 
and as he passes the secluded cloisters of the convent 
where the poet died, and where his ashes rest, muses 
on the sad vicissitudes of his life, and breathes an 
orison for the peace of his soul. He sleeps midway 
between his cradle at Sorrento and his dungeon at 
Ferrara. 

“The monastery of St Onofrio stands on the Jani- 
culum, overlooking the Tiber and the city of Rome; 
and in the distance rise the towers of the Roman 
Capitol, where, after long years of sickness, sorrow, 
and imprisonment, the laurel crown was prepared 
for the epic poet of Italy. ‘he chamber in which 

‘asso died is still shown to the curious traveller ; 
and the tree in the garden under whose shade he 
loved to sit. The feelings of the dying man, as he 
reposed in his retirement, are not the vague con 
jectures ot poetic revery. He has himself recorded 
them ina letter which he wrote to his friend An- 
tonio Constantini, a few days only before his disso- 
lution. These are his melancholy words :— 


«“¢What will my friend Antonio say when he 
hears of the death of Tasso? Ere long, I think, 
the news will reach him; for I feel that the end of 
my life is near ; being able to find no remedy for 
this wearisome indisposition, which is superadded to 
my customary infirmities, and by which, as by a 
rapid torrent, I see myself swept away, without a 
hand to save. It is no longer time to speak of my 
unyielding destiny, not to say the ingratitude of the 
world, which has longed even for the victory of 
driving me a beggar to my grave: while I thought 
that the glory which, in spite of those that will it 
not, this age shail receive from my writings, was not 
to leave me thus without reward. 1 have come to 
this monastery of St Onofrio, not only because the 
air is commended by physicians, as more salubrious 
than any other part “of Rome, but that I 
may, as it were, commence in this high place, 
and in the conversation of these devout fathers, 
my conversation in ’’ heaven Pray God for 
me; and be assured that as I have loved and 
honoured you in this present life, so in that 
other and more real life will Ido for you all that 
belongs to charity unfeigned and true. And to 
the Divine mercy I commend both you and my- 
self.’ ” 

If our readers fancy that all our author's book is 
made up of such sentimental and serious matter as 
we have just quoted, they are very much mistaken, 
Mr Longfellow has + great deal of the jolly fellow 
about him, and indulges in fun, story, and piquant 
remark. What sensible person, like ourselves, has 
ever travelled over the continent without meeting 
with specimens of both the following classes of 
tourists :— 


“T met with an odd character at Florence,—a com- 
plete hamourist. He was an Englishman of some forty 
years of age, with a round, good-humoured countenance, 
and a nose that wore the livery of good company. He 
was making the grand tour tirough France and Italy, 
and home again by the way of the Tyrol and the Rhine, 
He travelled post, with a double-barrelled gun, two pair 
of pistols, and a violin without a bow. He had been in 
Rome without seeing St Peter’s,—he did not care about 
it; he had seen St Paul’sin Londov. He had been in 
Naples without visiting Mount Vesuvius; and did not 
go to Pompeii, because “ they told him it was hardly 
worth seeing—nothing but a parcel of dark streets and 
old wails.” The principal object he seemed to have in 
view was to complete the grand tour. 


“Tafterwards met with his counterpart in a country- 
man of my own, who made it a point to see everything 
which was mentioned in the guide-books; and boasted 
how much he could accomplish in a day. He would 
dispatch a city in an incredibly short space of time. A 
Roman aqueduct, a Gothic cathedral, two or three 
modern churches, and an ancient ruin or so, were only a 
breakfast for him. Nothing came amiss; not a stone 
was left unturned. A city was like a Chinese picture 
r ee ae Oe Every object seemed of 

qual magnitude and im 5 t 3 
they wend a wonderful. a 

“Life is short, and art is long; yet spare me fro 
thus travelling with the speed of thought : and tustting 
from daylight until dark, at the heels of a Cicerone, with 


an umbrella in one hand, and a guide-book and a plan 


of the city in the other.” . 


Appertaining to the first of these classes, we once 
knew an Englishmen who determined to go alf the 


way from Naples, through the wild province of Apu- 
lia, as far as Gallipoli. He was told of the dangers 
of the journey by land, for, at that time the Varda- 
relli brigands were in their highest feather, and the 
plague was raging at the town of Noja. But he was 
not to be deterred, and he went. And why did he 
go? Was he curious to see a rarely visited country 
—was he anxious to stand on the plain of Cannz, by 
the ancient port of Brundusium, or amidst the ruins 
of Tarentum? Was he moved by a laudable desire 
of investigating the pastoral and agricultural industry 
of Apulia, or the great oil trade of Gallipoli? No, 
not he! He neither knew nor cated about these 
things, and, according to his own confession, all that 
he wanted was to be able to say, when he got back 
to England, that he had been from one end of Italy 
to the other! The story of ‘Tom Sheridan and the 
coal-pit occurred to us, and we could have repeated 
to him old Sheridan’s remonstrance with his son— 
“Why couldn't you have said you had been there, 
without giving yourself the trouble of going?” The 
motive of our quondam acquaintance is a very com- 
mon one. It is this feeling that leads wheezing 
cockney tourists to the top of Mont Blanc, and makes 
harum-searum sailors drink punch on the giddy top 
of Pompey’s Pillar. It is only in order to be able to 
say on their return home that they have done it. 
And talking of doing brings us to our second class of 
flying travellers. 

We have met hundreds of Englishmen like Mr 
Longfellow’s American, who made a point to sce 
everything set down in the vulgar guide-books, and 
who would brag how much they could do in a day. 
At Rome we have heard unblushing fellows of this 
kidney boast, in the fashion we might expect from a 
mower talking of acres of grass, that he had done 
St Peter’s, and the Vatican, and the Pantheon, and 
the Coliseum, all in one day. But at Naples, ina 
house of public refeetion, hight a “ trattoria,” where 
these people did most consort, it was still more pain- 
ful to hear them compare notes and propose running 
races with each other over some of the most beautiful 
and interesting spots upon earth. Sometimes dropping 
in in the evening to alate dinner, we have heard 
snatches of conversation like the following :— 

“ Well, Stokes, how much have you done to-day?” 

“Oh! Nokes, I have done Mount Vesuvius, 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia, and to-morrow 
I shall turn over to t’other side, and do Virgil's Tomb, 
Posilipo, the Grotta, the Grotta del Cane, Pozzuoli, 
Baia, Avernus, and the rest of the Jakes and ruins, 
and then back to Rome !” 


And lucky were we when the name of each of 
these places was not wofully barbarized, and Posilipo 
not converted into Paw’slip, and Pozzuoli into Pitt’s- 
hole, and so on with the rest. On one occasion we 
remember meeting a party of this kind at Pestum. 
They had come above sixty English miles to see the 
magnificent ancient temples, which are three in 
number, and only a few hundred yards from each 
other ; but merely going up to the first of these, and 
measuring its columns with their Belcher pocket- 
handkerchiefs, they turned back, got into their car- 
riage, and drove off, saying they supposed the other 
two temples were just like the first. These impious 
men had, however, gained their object: they could 
say they had been at Pzstum ! 

Here we stop; not for any lack of such anecdotes, 
but because we must have a few words of courteous 
leave-taking with the agreeable author of ‘ Outre- 
Mer.’ 

His volumes contain sundry other matters besides 
those we have alluded to; and in some of these essays 
he shows himself well versed in our old poets and the 
old English school of writers generally, as well as in 
the ancient Spanish ballads and romanceros. He is 
also a versifier of no mean merit himself, as the reader 
will find by looking over his translation of the ‘ Coplas 
de Don Jorge Manrique,’ beginning— 


« O, let the soul her slumbers break.” 


Both in the humorous and the pathetic stories he 
introduces, Mr Longfellow reminds us of Washing- 
ton Irving ; and, indeed, throughout his style bears 


a general resemblance to that of the author of ‘ The 
Sketch- Book,’ without being, however, a servile 
imitation of it. Martin France, and the Monk of 
St Anthony, The Sexagenarian, and the Notary of 
Périgueux, are capital little stories. 

We are always glad when we can recommend a 
work, and we can honestly do so by these pleasant, 
well-intentioned volumes. 


—— 


THE INTERIOR OF GUIANA. 


Amipst the smoke and troubled crowding of our 
cities and our house-pent fields, there is no reading 
more refreshing to the body, through the mind’s re- 
freshment, than to read of wild uninhabited lands, 
where the air is free and unburdened with strange, 
unnatural gases, where the waters run clear and fresh, 
unlike that squalid factory drudge, poor old Father 
Thames; where the land is broken and various, with- 
out walls or hedges, flower-beds or cabbage-beds ; 
where all the riches of the earth are given in new 
and unexpected forms, and profuse commixture ; 
where, unlike the close-roomed toil of the work-shop, 
the counting-house, or the study, labour is health, 
and industry riches fineless. But of all lands, Ame- 
rica is the one that gives the most glorious contrast 
to our huddled condition here. There all nature 
seems new and untired, all its elements are large, 
lusty, and of a primeval grandeur. Wide are its 
open plains, pathless its far-stretched forests ; its winds 
unpoisoned. Its mighty rivers baffle the notions of 
such poor Old-Wordly men as ourselves, who call 
by the same name such wriggling little creatures as 
our over-tasked old friend of London, the Seine and 
the Arno, that scarce can dribble down its summer 
course; and we think these great too, because we 
compare them with so-called rivers which we may 
leap across, even in flood-time,—such as the Fiesolais, 
Africo, or “sullen Mole,” or the Wandle, tributary 
to the mighty Thames. 


Reading of such places as these the spirit seems to 
expand ; the physical part of our imagination seems 
refreshed and invigorated, and we entertain with de- 
light the idea of living always among its healthful 
pleasures, feeding on its varied, never-failing fruits, 
and labouring in its cultivation, our well-paid labour 
returning plenty, peace, and health. In the beau- 
ideal of such a scene we have lately been living by 
the help of Dr Hancock’s highly interesting little 
book of Guiana.* 

Hitherto, it should seem, that Guiana has suffered 
material injustice in the opinion formed of its salu- 
brity and natural resources. The coast alone has 
been generally visited, the interior remaining almost 
unknown; and the unfavourable climate and soil of 
the’smaller part of the country has been taken as a 
sample of the whole. Dr Hancock, who has lived 
long in the country, and travelled two thousand miles, 
backwards and forwards, in the interior, makes us 
think it a perfect paradise ;—so pleasant and healthy 
is the climate, so abundant and so delicious its native 
food ; and even its localities seem purposely to have 
arranged themselves for the convenience of traffic. 
The Doctor's account, though perhaps a little tinged 
with that bigotry to which men with a favorite object 
are liable, is vivid and clear-headed ; and seems writ- 
ten with an enthusiasm equally inspired by admira- 
tion of the stupendous resources of the country, and 
the desire to benefit his fellow-creatures, by pointing 
out the abode of so much natural riches. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the most extractable portion of Doctor 
Hancock’s work ; but we can assure our readers that 
what remains is no less important or interesting. We 
might especially refer to the chapter on the nosology 
of the country, aud the means of preserving the health 
of new comers. 


‘* Guiana presents a great diversity of soil, but the 
following are the principal :—Ist, the clayey or allu- 


* Observations on the climate, soil, and productions of 
British Guiana, and on the advantages of Emigration to, 
and Colonizing the Interior of, that Country; together with 
incidental remarks on the diseases, their treatment and 
prevention; founded on a long experience within the 
tropics. By John Hancock, M.D. &c. &c. London, James 
Fraser; John Hatchard and Son ; George Mann. 
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vial marshy land of the coast, which extends usually 
some six or eight miles aback from the sea; 2ndly, 
the hills of sand and gravel, with some intervening 
morasses, extending to the falls; and 3rdly, the deep 
soil of the intericr, Below the falls, indeed, are many 
feriile spots ; but these are of limited extent. Unfor- 
tunately, both the Dutch and English plaoters have 
heretofore confounded this intera.ediate district with 
the primitive soil of the interior, or mountainous re- 
gions, and they continue to judge of the latter from 
what they observe below the falls, notwithstanding the 
great geological disparity. 

“« The coast lands, being an alluvial deposit from the 
sea and great rivers, have indeed, when rendered 
mellow by labour (the sea being kept out), beea found 
rich and productive, and they are still so on the Esse- 
quibo coast, one of the richest slips of land on the 
earth. To windward of this, however, the soil is ia a 
great measure exhausted, so that numerous plantations 
(hundreds probably) are abandoned in Demerara and 
Berbice, as giving no adequate return for the labour 
required to keep up the cultivation, especiatly since the 
slave trade was abolished. 

«The mountainous country. on the contrary, pre- 
sents to view divers coloured ochres, indurated clays, 
and voleanic products which repose on the granite, with 
various mixtures of loamy earth and vegetable mould 
toavastextent. Beyond this we meet with extensive 
savanaahs or prairies, chiefly clay and gravel, affording 
pastare for cattle. 

** The seasons are divided into wet and dry, which, 
inland, are very regular, but less so on the coast ; and 
there is a perpetual verdure throughout tne year. Ia 
the intermediate levels between the ridges of the falls 
of Essequibo, the river annually ove:flows its banks: 
when this occurs, it never fails to leave a fertilizing 
deposit, such as gives a perennial verdure to the banks 
of the Nile, and lke that of the infervale lands so 
termed, or fertile meadows of the river Connecticut in 
its course, especially between New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 

‘* Most planters have considered the labour of slaves 
to be indispensable to suceessful cultivation on the 
coast; and with reason, perhaps, as heretofore con- 
ducted. It is certain, indeed, that the cultivation of 
the cvast cannot be continued unless it be by the means 
suggested—by the introduction of emigrants, and the 
use of animal labour. In proof of this, we mizht in- 
stance the island of Hayti, where, notwithstanding the 
endeavours of despotic chiefs, the cultivation has so 
declined, that there is not now a sufticiency of sugar 
produced for the use of the inhabitants. . 

“ None but Hollanders could ever, on such a conti- 
nent, have thought of robbing the sea, or fencing it 
out from a swampy coast with such immense labour, 
as is found continually necessary to keep up the culti- 
vation. The original Luich colonists, indeed, seem to 
have sought, in this country, only another Holland, 
and they, in a district boundlessly rich and uncuiti- 
vated, set, at an early period, about gaining land from 
the sea! They accordingly planted themselves on the 
mu:ldy lands of the sea-shore, where they had the 
comforting reflection that they must necessarily be 
drowned by the sea on one side, or by the bush water 
on the other, unless they were protected by dykes. 

** In some instances, however, the Dutch at first cul- 
tivated the lands up the rivers; but, in addition to 
their aquatic propensities, their attention was directed 
to the coast,—Ist, by the facility then existing of pro- 
curing slaves in abundance, and at a very trifling ex- 
pense, from the coast of Africa ; 2ndly, by the necessity 
of keeping a military force inland to overawe the 
Caribees; and 3rdly, by the immediate contiguity to 
the shipping. 

‘© The first two motives have, by the course of events, 
since been removed, bv the abolition of the slave trade, 
and by the conciliation of the nitive tribes, who are no 
longer to be dreaded. The third consideration is un- 
worthy of regard in a country watered, as is Guiana, 
by numerous large rivers. But the plaoters. in the 
meantime, appear to be unaware of the advantages of 
the interior, and continue plodding on in the old sys- 
tem, not knowing how to avert that destruction wh:ch 
awaits them ; notwithstanding there lies not far off a 
soil rich in fertility, boundless in extent, and requiring 
only some improvements as to water-carrisge and 
roads, to render it more accessible and speedily pro- 
ductive. 

** On the cultivation of the interior. what [ am now 
about to state I vouch for from personal observation in 
various pats of Interior Guiana, on the E-sequibo and 
Parime, as well as on the Orinoko, where [ had the 
opportunity for more than three years of observing the 
avails of agriculture, and of seeing persons of no pecu- 
niary funds becoming rich with very slight industry. 

* Tt was also exemplified amongst those tribes who, 
as Mr !!umboldt says, ‘inhabit the country so litle 
known between the sources of the Orinoko and those 
of the rivers Essequibo, Carony, and Parime;’ of which 
we may say with the Abbé de Prat, ‘ Let us not dis- 
pute the fact, but canlidly confess that, as yet, 
America is on'y discovered in name, and geographi- 
cally. The treasures it contains are still buried riches, 
which its freedom alone can discover to the Old 
World.” 

“Ta further illustration of this, I may observe that 
there is, or was not long since existing, a coffee-field 








up the Esseonibo (at Ooropocary, about forty leagues 
inland), which has been planied at a period unknown, 
supposed to be about the first settlement of the Dutch, 
and this is found to continue beariog in abundance,— 
nature alone, on this fertile soil, keeping up a repro- 
duction of the trees! It is a fact, that these interior 
lands will produce far more sugar, coffee, cocoa, &c., 
than the sea coast, and that with half the labour! OF 
this | have had the fullest demonstration up the Ori- 
noko, where the most abundant crops of cocoa aad 
coffee are produced, equal to those of Caraccas. 

‘* The planters are not aware of this; and when, in 
regard to sugar in particular, | remarked to them the 
size of the canes, and that they often exceeded thirty 
feet in length, it was thought quite impossible. On the 
coast they commonly grow uprig!t, and to the height of 
six or eight feet; but inland their growth is so luxu- 
riant, that they often fail and stretch to a great length 
on the ground. I may add too, that these enormous 
growths are found almost in a state of nature, or with- 
out any weeding, trenching, or labour of drainage ; 
and besides, they contain a more pure saccharine juice, 
without that impregnation of sea-salt which, in new 
Jands on the coast, impedes the granulation of the 
sugar. 

“ The inland tribes, moreover, are fond of agricul- 
ture, and there the plough would be used with vast 
advantages. The use of the plough was introduced 
with astonishing effect among the Cherokees, the 
Creek, and the Seminole Indians of North America. 

. “ The lands alluded to are not only best adapted for 
the staple articles of sugar, coffee, cocoa,* cotton, and 
indigo, but equally so for numerous others, which will 
not thrive on the coast. No soil can be more congenial 
for the produce of dates, figs, olives, and grapes of su- 
perior quality, as proved by the Friars of Carony; as 
well as for the various aromatics and spiceries, such as 
the nutmeg, cloves, ginger, allspice, and cinnamon. 
From the illiberal policy of the Spanish Government, 
and Old Spain being thé country of grapes and olives, 
the cultivation of these and various other products was 
prohibited in Spanish Guiana. This is the natural soil 
of the odoriferous vanilla, which has been taken to 
Martinique, and sold at from fourteen to twenty dollars 
the pound. Dyeing woods, cochineal, wild honey, 
gum copal, &c., abound in the forests, beside a multi- 
tude of treasures unknown to Europeans. 


** Many of our most valuable and expensive medi- 
cines, moreover, could be cultivated here with facility ; 
as opium and ipecacuanha, which would give a quick 
return. The more humid parts would likewise produce 
the invaluable Sarsa de Rio Negro ( Smilaz siphilitica), 
which doubtless, with a little research, might be found 
growing wild. 

“ It is not improbable that some of the more febrifuge 
species of cinchona (Peruvian bark tree) would be 
found on the mountain Mackerapan, or othe:s of the 
elevated range of Parime. But whether found indi- 
genous or not, this would afford a proper soil for its 
cultivation, which would be desirable, now that the 
cinchona forests on the declivity of the Andes are be- 
coming exhausted. 

** The Rubiaceous plants are especially numerous in 
Guiana. There are several different species of coffee 
growing wild in the interior parts, as well as of the 
Cephalus genus, of which the true ipecacuanha is one; 
and there can be uo doubt that the cinchona will like- 
wise be found, all these being of the same natural 
family. Another tree (of a new genus perbaps) found 
in Pomeroon, and described by the writer, affords a 
tonic and febrifuge bark, not inferior to cinchona.—See 
Med. and Phys. Journal for January, 1833. 


** Besides all this, no country in the world abounds 
more in valuabie timber-trees for ship building, cabinet- 
work, &c. It is here worthy of remark, that the forest 
trees do not impede those of humbler growth. The 
coffee, vanilla, and various others, even require the 
shade of other trees. In this respect the tropical regions 
differ from those of higher latitudes, although this fact 
has hitherto scarcely been known or appreciated, and 
we see the most valuable timber and fruit trees 
wantoaly sacrificed in clearing the lands in equinoctial 
America, 

* The nutritive vegetables too, I must now observe, 
are grown in great abundance in the interior ; as yams, 
cassada, plantains, sweet po'atoes, Indian corn. Of 
the latter there is one sort called Maiz de dos Meses, 
which, as its n»me imports, yields in two months from 
the time it is committed to the ground. The return of 
Indian corn is often 2000 to one amongst the Macoosis. 

« The domestic animals of the interior also are kept 
with extraordinary facility; as horses, mules, hogs, 
goats, fowls, &c., and horned cattle multiply so much 
as to run wild on the savannahs. Indeed, cattle were 
often killed for their hides and horns, and the flesh left 
to the vuitures for want of salt; and, notwithstanding 
milk was rich and abun ‘ant. no butter or cheese was 
made, whilst two or three shillings per pound were given 
for foreign butter: this marked the state of enterprise 
and industry amongst tne Portuguese. Would British 
commerce and industry be thus effete ia @ country so 





* It is strange, indeed, that this valuable pr » Te- 
quiring so little labour, should have been so neglected on a 
soil the most congenial to it, especially by those who are 
aware of the grateful and restorative properties of cacao 
or the chocolate pat, weil named by the great Swedish 
naturalist, Theobroma—food of the gods. 








unboundedly rich ? On the Parime (be thew 
source of the Essequibo), the me er teliooeay 
per pound, whilst it cost in Demerara a guilder or 
eighteen pence the pound. Besides this, the interior 
abounds in wild animals, which afford the most delicate 
and wholesome nourishment; as bush hogs, deer 
mypoories, lapas, the great river turtles, and their de. 
licious egzs, as also the manatee, with fish and fowls 
innumer.ble. We experienced no want of fish aad 
game in going up the falls, although our party num. 
bered upwards of thirty people. 

“The rovks afford in the dry season the means of 
drying and preserving fish, which are caught in vast 
abundance amongst the falls, especially the paco, one 
of the most delicious articles of food, of which the 
teeth are formed like those of a sheep, and which feeds 
entirely on grass and vegetables. The lau-Irx ( Silurns 
sp.) also is amongst the finest as well as the largest of 
the freshwater fishes, which abound in these rivers > it 
grows to about ten feet in length, weighing upwards of 
two hundred pounds. Here is also another extraordi- 
nary fish, of very large size, scarcely known to natu- 
ralists, called arapaima, or warapaima, with scales as 
large as a half-crown piece, aad beautifully striate 
with crimsou.” , 
_ “The grapes grown in the interior are most de- 
licious, and as much sweeter than those of Europe as 
the seasons are warmer. Wheat, potatoes, and all the 
European fruits, no doubt, would flourish on the moun. 
tains of Mackerapan, where.a cool climate might be 
attained in a few hours from the banks of Essequibo.” 
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ANONYMOUS THEOLOGY FROM 
THE NORTH. 


Letters on the Nature and Duration of Future Punishe 
ment. 12mo. London. Longman. 1833. Pp 482. 


We transcribe the title of this book with no inten- 
tion of entering upon the discussion of the high 
question with which it professes to be occupied. But 
independently of that matter altogether, it has about 
it certain features of singularity and attraction which 
induce us to notice it. Nothing ean be more void of 
pretension than the appearance of the volume; the 
copy that has been sent to us—huddled up in the 
plainest and most primitive, not to say rudest, of 
whity-brown pasteboards—looks rather like a bundle 
of unread proofs stitched together, than a book 
finished for publication or sale. Although the name 
of a London house appears on the title-page, the 
book is stated to have been printed at Aberdeen. 
The author, indeed, expresses himself as caring little, 
or not at all, whether it sell or not. “ As he writes,” 
he says, “solely to employ (if not to improve) the 
leisure hours of retirement, and invites none to pur- 
chase, he hopes he may without unpardonable pre- 
sumption gratify the harmless (and not uncommon) 
weakness of giving his thoughts to the printer, albeit 
none may be found adventurous enough to disturb 
their repose on the shelves of the bookseller, or per- 
adventure, inconsiderate enough to risk a shilling, for 
a production of so dubious a character and so forbid- 
ing an aspect.” Respecting the author, nothing 
more is intimated than that he is “a private gentle 
man, who has not always sauntered in the groves of 
Academus.” In one place (p. 383%) he speaks of 
having been in India, at Bombay. He also ocea- 
sionally refers to a former work which he appears to 
have published, under the title of ‘ Notes on Re 
ligious, Moral, and Metaphysical Subjects.* 

The present work displays rather an extensive 
range of reading. both in modern and ancient litera 
ture; and the style, betokening in its general charac- 
ter the scholar and the gentleman, occasiozally rises 
to considerable fervour of eloquence. It is also full 
of peculiar and ingenious thoughts, and of specula- 
tions which, if not altogether new, are such at least 
as ordinary readers and thinkers are but little familiar 
with. To those, therefore, who are fond of meta- 
physical theology, it offers no common treat. But 
the charm of the book is the spirit in which it is 
written. The scrupulously orthodox will no doubt 
deem it too daring; but never certainly was fearless- 
ness in pursuit of the truth united with more ar- 
dent or more humble piety, with greater simplicity 
of heart, with more perfect tolerance and candour. 
The convictions of the .writer are those of a devoted 
believer in Christianity, but his belief, we may be 
certain, is not the worse for its having evolved itself 
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out of a spirit of not indifferent, but meditative and 
anxious scepticism, and for its recognition of occa- 
sionally recurring doubts and fearsas making a neces- 
sary part of the being of all moral belief. Without 


presuming to pronounce any judgment upon his 
main argument—that the economy of the Deity will 
terminate in the production of a state not of partial, 
but of universal virtue and happiness—(a conclusion, 
however, which surely is not more daring than the 
doctrine inculcated in one of the popular Calvinistic 
manuals of Scotland (Brown's Catechism), in which 
to the question, “ What shall the wicked for ever do 
in hell?” it is dauntlessly answered, “They shall 
roar, curse, and blaspheme God”)—without, we say, 
expressing ourselves either opposed to or in favour of 
our author's views upon this subject, we recommend 
his work to all who love the qualities we have charac- 
terised it as possessing—and that the more strongly, 
seeing that from the manner of its publication it is 
not very likely of itself to attract the notice of the 
generality of the buyers or readers of new books, 
We add one or two extracts. 


« J think it is Lord Shaftesbury and Soame Jenyns 
who argue that the generalities of scripture—the 
universal benevolence recommended—preclude the 
exercise of friendship, or rather tacitly destroy it, 
independently of the tact that nowhere is it enjoined in 
the gospel. And here we may again observe Scripture 
speaking to our reason, addressing us by generali- 
ties, yet exhibiting a specific and practical instance 
for our example, leaving us to draw and apply the 
inference to any particular occasion. The broad 
principle of Christianity on this point, as laid down 
by our Saviour, is to love one another—to love our 
neighbours as ourselves—whatever things, in short, 
we could reasonably wish to receive from others, the 
same ought we to do to them. But we must re- 
member, at the same time, that our Saviour did not 
abrogate the original and moral law of our nature— 
that which knit the hearts of Damon and Pythias, 
before the gospel was heard of; and the general in- 
junctions of universal charity and good-will are to 
be controlled in so far by the dictates of this origi- 
nal jaw, as evidenced in the striking instance af- 
forded at the close of his life. It might, at first 
sight, unquestionably be argued, that these univer- 
sal obligations, being apparently incompatible with 
the more concentrated nature of private friend- 
ship, so amiable and so beneficial in influence, so 
productive of human happiness, could not be claimed 
for Christianity; but the instance of our Saviour, 
who went about doing good to all, and who died for 
all, yet had a friend to whom, in the moment of 
dissolution, he recommended the dearest object of 
his affections, is in point to prove the contrary ; and 
seems decisive in showing, by his example on earth, 
which he left for our imitation, that in the assembly 
of the spirits of men made perfect hereafter. and like 
to him in heaven, this sublime disposition (which 
otherwise he had not recommended in his practise 
on earth) shall be fully developed. Believing, as we 
do, that Almighty God is a Being of infinite good- 
ness and uncontrolled mercy, we hold it to be un- 
answerable, that in no one stage of our progress here 
or hereafter, will any enjoyment be withhe'd that 
can be safely conceded or granted to augment our 
permanent happiness; and considering it equally 
certain that the tendencies of things observable now, 
and the character forming in us by the discipline of 
this life will be completed in the next, necessarily 
without prejudice to the identity and individuality 
of the creature, we find it impossible to separate this 
identity and individuality, which thus remain dis- 
tinct as to ourselves, from the knowledge of a similar 
individuality, as it must exist in others. Since the 
affectionate remembrance of the dead continues with 
us in this life after the object is removed, we con- 
clude that the friendships and attachments begun 
here are only suspended to be fully devoloped in a 
future state of being. Since we pass into futurity 
with the ever-aching memory of the dead whom we 
have loved warm upon us, can we imagine that this 
emotion is suffered to outlive its object here mere] 
to delude us hereafter ; or that, when by the dissolu- 
tion of this corporal frame, we are prepared to grasp 
the reality, we are then, and not till then, to discover 
the mockery and illusion—to find that, although 
existing like ourselves, as we and the departed must 
dy, in their and our proper identity, still the power 
of perception and the memory of that identity is de- 
stroyed? Living in the strength of our spiritual 
and individuating energy, can we be utterly ‘un- 
known to each other, and utterly devoid of all sym- 
pathetic and intellectual communion? If the soul 
€xists as an accountable entity hereafter, we cannot 
entertain this inference, or suppose, we conceive, 
that a benevolent Deity could suffer an affection to 
be continued after the object of it is removed, to no 
Purpose, save to impose on us in this life the cruel 
Memory of separation, and the pains of unceasing 
regrets. 





¢It must be so: ’tis not for self 

That we so tremble on the brink; 
And striving to o’erleap the gulph, 

Yet cling to being’s severing link. 


Oh! in that future let us think 
To hold each heart, the heart that shares, 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
And soul in sou] grow deathless theirs.’ ” 


The same subject is resumed in a note at the end 
of the volume :— 


* It may be said this is all very pleasing, but very 
delusive Perhaps not entirely so. Much has been 
s«id of the delights of friendship even in this life, and 
after all that can be said, still will it fall short of the 
reality. Who is not subject (o moments of weakness— 
to hours of sorrow and ot sadness—and where is the 
error we may have committed, or the sorrow we may 
have suffered, that might not have been, the former 
perhaps avoided, the latter certainly alleviated, by the 
sweet counsel of a friend. And are we to conclude 
that this most solid and substantial consciousness—this 
most intimate and affectionate knowledge—this essence 
and concentration of all the best affections of the soul, 
shall be dissolved and evaporated by the disruption of 
the body, in which i was not. and the escape of the 
soul in which it was and bad its being. If reality can 
be said to attach to anything, it is ‘o that which is un- 
seen; all external things are visibly shadowy. The 
paper now before me, and on which I write, is, in a 
popular sense, and I believe i is, because I see it, and 
can touch it, and can feel it—but I have only to satisfy 
myself that the form in which it appears to me, is an 
unreal mockery, by exposing it to the action of flame, 
when it will escape the cognizance of my senses. In 
shoit, all body is but optical illusion—uoreal forms 
gliding before the mind’s eye across the avenue of our 
senses, exhibiting the passing shape, yet temporary and 
evanescent appearance. of a thing of permanence aud 
reality. But mind rests on the evidence of its effects, 
and the intuitive consciousness of being; and, above 
all, the evidence of the existence of a God is clear to 
demonstration. We see in truth that body is only a sort 
of phantasmagoria, and the material world but a kind of 
kaleidoscope, perpetually amusing the eye with various 
and often beautiful changes and relations. We can 
apply no such palpable negation to mind. Itassuredly 
exists here, why may it not exist hereafier? We see 
it not even changed or evaporated —nay, it seems to 
escape, while in this life, out of the body, can visit dis 
tant countries with the speed of its own thoughts, can 
penetrate distant bosoms, transact business in foreiga 
lands, and communicate its wishes to absent friends, by 
embodying its invisible desires in palpable and signifi- 
cant figures. The sonl can confine its energies within 
the compass of the frame which envelopes it, or it can 
concentrate them in the creation of power, and make 
itself be heard and felt through its inventions in the 
remotest corner of the earth: yet, when about to be re- 
lieved of the body by death, it seems to acquire a bril- 
liancy hitherto unknown, and to bound with the elas- 
ticity of recovered.and coming freedom from the flesh, 
in which through this life it had staggered on. And 
shall this immaterial principle, this unseen energy, this 
individuating power, which commingled with its kine 
dred minds here, in all the most excellent offices of its 
nature—be deprived of this intercourse. and driven 
from this communion hereafter, ~and shut out from that 
knowledge of another’s breast which is even here par- 
tially enjoyed ? Shall the perfect identity io which 
we must exist, if we exist at all, assume another and an 
unknown shape not to be recognised? Can we be 
another and yet the same self * to receive the things 
done in the body ;’ another, and yet the same self, and 
still utterly unknown to each other, We humb y con- 
clude that if the soul is to exist at all after death, as an 
accountable being for the deeds of a previous state, it 
must be in its veriest identity—and if in its identity, it 
is utterly inconceivable that our knowledge of our indi- 
viduality shall be lost.” 


The following is from another of the notes :— 


** The reader will perhaps advert to one of the most 
specious arguments of Hume—that we can only judge 
of the future from the present, and that, since the dis- 
tribution of happiness and misery is promiscuous here, it 
will be so hereatter—or the idea of futurity is a chimera, 
This reasoning is not overlooked in the Introduction to 
these pages — yet the inference of Hume is not deduced 
from the whole of the present state of things, but from 
a partial and confined view of it. Aad I need only re- 
mind the reader that happiness is not even in this life 
altogether promiscuous, althouzh it appears to be so in 
degree, as this state is confessedly not one of retribu- 
tion but of preparation. We touch each other on all 
sides io this wo:ld, and certainly the virtuous must 
often suffer for the wicked in a scene of preparatory 
discipline, where the general import must frequently 
inierrupt individual happiness, and control the ind- 
vidual case. Still the effects are not promiscuous, but 
the result of specific causes; although we neither can 
asceriain nor separate them in their exact consequences, 
and the balance is yet largely on the side of virtue, on 
the whole account, even here. Butitis not from this 
seeming confusion alone —this partial view of the pre- 


sent scene, that any-sound inference can be adduced ; 
without taking inte calculation the positive bearing of 
the unseen faculties of the mind, which lead us out of, 
and beyond, this world, to eternity in truth, and enable 
us to ascend in our moral and longing advancement to 
a more perfect destiny. Were these faculties given us 
to no purpose, or rather to worse than none, only to 
render us dissatisfied with the present, if there be 
nothing beyond it ; or can we imagine that a Deity, 
confessedly good, would have made of us a sort of 
malicious game here, to be terminated by a painful 
death, and a still more painful and eterna! separation 
hereafter? With equal truth might we affirm that the 
human teeth, which lie within the gums of the infant 
until they are wanted—the eye which is busied until 
the rays of light have access to it—the lungs of the 
foetus which have no play in the womb—with equal 
truth might we, I say, conclude, that these are uot 
Prospective contrivances of intelligence, or that the 
human mind, gifted with the surpassing faculties it 
cannot fully develope here, shall find no sphere for their 
action hereafier; or that the bappiness of the creation, 
which is certainly the end iv view—the tendency of all 
Preparatory discip!ine, aud the uncontrolable intention, 
benevolence, justice. and :nercy of the Deity, shall be 
displayed in their effects by their contraries—obduracy 
and misery. And are the laws of the physical creation 
of God to be remembered, as evidencing his power 
and goodness on earth, while the laws of our moral 
being, and of his unchangeable nature, are to be for- 
gotten when they poiat to an hereafter for their exercise 
and display ?” 


—— 


EDUCATION OF THE PHOPL#. 


National School Society. The following is an 
abstract of some of the principal points in the twenty- 
fourth Annual Report of the National School 
Society, 1835. 

The National School Society was established in 
the year 1811, and incorporated in the year 1817. 
It is patronized by his Majesty; the president is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and the committee com- 
prises all the prelates of the English church, including 
also the Bishops of Nova Scotia and Quebec, and 
many noblemen and gentlemen. The Society is sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions and donations, but 
its efforts have recently been greatly aided by sharing 
in the Parliamentary grants, 

Of the first 20,0007. granted by Parliament in 
1833, for the purposes of education, this Society re- 
ceived, on application, the sum of 11,187/. 14s. ; and 
of the second grant, in 1834, the sum of 136102. 
has been awarded. The details of the cases, the 
number of which in 1833 was 66, and in 1834, 122, 
in which these sums of money were granted, are 
given in the report. 

The following statement exhibits what the Society 
assumes to liave done in the work of education :-— 

«Tt is known that in 1833 circulars were issued 
from the office of the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, to the overseers throughout the kingdom, in 
order to ascertain the actual amount of children 
under education. Two volumes of an abstract, furmed 
out of the replies from thirty-three counties of Eng- 
land, containing a population of 10,117,800 souls, 
have just appeared. ‘This is very little less than 
three-fourths of the kingdom ; and, if an average be 
formed from this large proporiion, it will appear that 
the to:al number of children (including the returns 
of endowed schools, infant schools, village and pre- 
paratory schools, and every kind of week-day schools) 
who are receiving daily instruction, is about 1,277,000, 
and the total number receiving Sunday instruction is 
about 1,548,000. But, unfortunately, the abstract 
does not enter sufficiently into particulars to make it 
appear to what extent duplicate entries have occurred, 
in regard to the daily and Sunday school returns ; 
and all which can be stated on this matter amounts 
to this, viz. that in the returns of the thirty-three 
counties there are comprised 115,305 daily scholars, 
who are also Sunday scholars, and are known to 
create duplicate entries ; and 34,051 Sunday scholars, 
in places which have no other school, and cannot pro- 
duce duplicate entries. ‘he Committee, therefore, 
have not any sufficient data for ascertaining the exact 
amount of children now under a course of instruction 
in England and Wales. ‘The gross total cf these 
scholars, according to the abstract, must be somewhere 
between the amount of Sunday scholars (1,548,000), 
and the joint amount of Sunday and daily scholars 
(2,825.000), diminished by the daily scholars who are 
known to be comprised and reported in the Sunday 
school returns. But the nearest approximation to 
this latter number will be obtained by taking the 
daily scholars, who are Sunday scholars also, from the 
National Society's report (for the children receiving 
Suvday and daily instruction in National schools are 
324,305; whereas, in the returns from wiich the 
abstract is formed, they are only stated at 115305); 
but, with the aid of this document, it can only be 
determined that the children receiving instruction 
are certainly more than 1,548.000 Sunday scho'ars, 
and less than 2,500,000 Sunday and daily scholars 


together. 
“ There do not appear to be any means of deciding 
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how far the higher amount (2,500,000) may be oc- 
casioned by duplicate entries ; though, on the other 
hand, it appears in the abstract, that daily schools, 
particularly those of a private description, are 
omitted to a considerable extent in many large 
and populous places. The circumstance, however, 
which must be chiefly gratifying to the friends of the 
National Society is this, viz. that whilst the abstract 
states the gross increase of schoels between the years 
1818, when the last Parliamentary inquiry was made, 
and 1835, to have been, in the thirty-three counties, 
1,276,706 out of 2,014,144, or somewhat above 100 
per cent., an examination of the accounts of the 
Seciety, at the same interval, shows that National 
schools have been advancing at the rate of above 300 
per cent. In fact, that the work of education in the 
Society's hands has been earried forward with an 
acceleration three times greater than that which has 
been created by the exertions of the public at large. 

“ At the period of the Society’s incorporation in 
1817, the amount of children in national schools was 
117,000; and allowing for the increase which was 
made in the subsequent year, and comparing these 
with the amount to which the society’s scholars have 
now arrived, at the present time, viz. 516,181, the 
Committee feel no difficulty in establishing this fact. 

* But great as the progress of schools has been, and 
much as the public have reason to be gratified with the 
result, a great deal more remains to be done. There are 
yet multitudes of populous and other places to be pro- 
vided with schools, being utterly destitute of any 
means of instruction for the children of the poor; 
there are also many in which the means of education 
need greatly to be enlarged, and others again in which 
the character and description of the education given re- 
quires to be materially improved.” 

In March, 1835, the number of Sunday, and Sunday 
and daily schools, united either directly or indirectly 
with the National School Society, was as follows :— 


3.642 


Piaces containing schools . - 


Sunday and daily schools - - - 3,861 
Sunday schools - - eo”? “6 "ee 
Total number of schools - ° - 5,559 
Sunday and daily scholars, viz.— 
oys ~ - - - 178,740 
Girls - - - - - 145,305 
Sunday scholars, viz.— 
ys ms - ° - 93,929 
Girls - - - - = 98,207 
Total number of scholars - - 516,181 


Out of 424 places from which returns have been re- 
cently made, directly to the Society in London, upon 
the state of the schools situated in them, it appears 
that 381 have the benefit of regular visitors; in 238 
cases the children make small weekly payments for 
their instraction ; and in 116, the salaries of the 
masters and mistresses are variable according to the 
condition of the schools. Works of industry are intro- 
duced into twenty-eight boys’ schools, and 241 girls’ 
schools ; and in 139 cases the children have the benefit 
of a lending library, the books of which they carry 
home for the information and improvement of their 
parents and friends. 

Respecting teachers, it is stated, that ‘the difficulty 
alwayséxperienced by the Society has been that of provid- 
ing salaries for teachers, not that of finding well-educated 
persons who were willing to enter into training, and de- 
vote their time to the. education of the young. Such 
persons are never wanting where adequate salaries are 
provided. But if the qualifications and abilities of 
teachers were to be raised by means of any system of 
training, without at the same time raising the remu- 
neration which they receive, it is not probable that the 
experiment would proportionably benefit the schools. 
The temptation to accept the same, or a betier reward, 
for some other employment, at a more easy rate of exer- 
tion, would be constantly diminishing the numbers of 
those who had been prepared, with much expense and 
care, for the business of i ing schools. And 
this view of the subject is not merely theoretical, but 
it has been found to exist in practice ; and within the 
last few years, persons who have been sent to London 
at the expense of the managers of country schools, 
have, after making considerable progress in the central 
scheols, relinquished their situatioas for others of higher 
value, for which they had been rendered competent by 
the training and instruction they had there received.’”’ 


Mechanics’ Institution.—The twelfth an- 
nual report of the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution 
gives a detail of the proceedings of the association for 
the late session, 1834-5. The lectures on botany were 
attended by 159 individuals, of whom a large propor- 
tion were ladies. A course on phrenology, which ex- 
tended to twenty-two lectures, was attended by ninety- 
nine ladies and gentlemen, and seventy-eight occasional 
visitors. The principal courses, viz, Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, were continued for six months, and to 
these, and to the Library, twenty-three apprentices of 
good character, who were unable to purchase tickets, 
received gratuitous admissions. A on Anatomy 
and Physiology was a'teaded by sixty-eight students ; 
it embraced a general view «f the structure and 








functions of the human body. and the application of the 
principles of Physiology to the preservation of health. 

The report farther states, that *‘ The opportunities 
which have been afforded by the Institution to the pub- 
lic, for procuring information on these interesting and 
important subjects from eminent and well qualified lec- 
turers, are not its only means of disseminating know- 
ledge. Its Library now exceeds 3,200 volumes, of 
which 360 have been added this year. ‘That it is effi- 
ciently operative for that purpose ts shown by the fact, 
that je the last six months, 7,778 volumes have 
been issued to 399 readeis. 

“The increase of the Library since the Institution 
moved to its present premises (800 vols.), having ren- 
dered the accommodation for the books inadequate, 
whilst a like inconverience was felt from the insuffici- 
ent size of the Apparatus room, the Committee, after 
mature deliberation, entered into a lease for additional 
accommodation. The Library has now been moved, 
and it is gratifying to the Committee to observe that, 
whilst securing the additional space it required, they 
have also secured additional comfort to the readers 
whilst receiving the books. The old Library and Ap- 
paratus rooms have been thrown into one apartment, 
which alteration affords, at the same time. the increased 
accommodation required and facility for its inspection.” 

The following extract speaks for itself; it is worthy 
of the attention of all who have any control over young 
men, and who feel interested in the cause of the educa- 
tion of the people :— 

“* Messrs W. Richmond and Co, and J. Richmond 
and Son, have, for some years, been in the habit of 
purchasing tickets for the young men in their employ- 
ment. As attendance was necessary in the warehouse 
during the time of the lectures, a part of them attended 


.the Natural Philosophy, and the others the Chemistry 


class,—thus, by mutually doing the work of each other, 
all have had an opportunity of improving themselves.” 

On the 22d of April last, a meeting was held, for the 
distribution of gold medals, and other prizes, to such 
of the students as had distinguished themselves, which 
rewards were offered by various gentlemen who are 
anxious for the prosperity of the institution, and its real 
usefulness. At this meeting the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow presided, and awarded the prizes to the suc- 
cessful competitors. 


The following statement, though long, is exceedingly 
interesting :— 

‘« There is another mode besides direct gifts by which 
the prosperity of the Institution may be advanced, and 
as it is one by which its aims can at the same time be 
accomplished, the committee hope the example will be 
extensively followed. Mr Murray, of the Caledonian 
Pottery, with a view of improving the character of his 
work-people, induced thirty-two of his workmen to 
contribute a certain proportion of the price of tickets 
for the mechanical and chemical classes, he himself 
making up the deficiency. Soon afterwards, at the ex- 
pense of the workers, a reading-room was opened in 
the work, in which they spent part of their leisure 
hours. Then an evening school was opened for the 
benefit of those employed in the work, which has been 
in operation for four months, affording instruction, by 
two eminently qualified teachers, to ninety-seven pupils, 
who would not otherwise have enjoyed the benefits of 
instruction ; and who are by these means not only kept 
from idleness and immorality, but are directed to, and 
led into the paths of knowledge and virtue. The ad- 
vantages felt from the lectures and library of the insti- 
tution, the reading-room and the school, suggested to 
the enterprising and zealous employer the formation of 
a library. In this scheme he has, as in the others, been 
beartily seconded by the employed, and a small library 
is now formed, which cannot fail to prove beneficial. 
Nor has the zeal of master and servants paused here. 
In the humble and ungarnished cellar, where, during 
the week, the uninformed meet to receive instruction, 
and the more advanced read the news of the day, or 
the works of science or literature, ison the Sabbath a 
chapel, from which may be heard ascending the voice 
of praise and prayer to the great Creator ; and there 
his word may be heard expounded and enforced by a 
chaplain, supported at their own cost. A result so 
gratifying to the philanthropist, taking its rise as it did 
from this Institution, speaks volumes in answer to the 
objections of those who, with assumed reverence for 
religion, raise the cry that its progress is endangered 
by the spread of knowledge.” 


Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution.—The foundation 
stone of the new building in Mount street, Liverpool, 
for the purposes of the Mechanics’ Institution, was laid 
by Lord Brougham on the 20th of July, in the presence 
of an immense assemblage. The building, when 
finished, will be the largest and most complete of its 
kind of any in the kingdom. This Institution affords a 
striking instance of what may be accomplished by indi- 
vidual energy and perseverance. A few years agoit wasin 
a sinking state, the fundsio an extremely low condition, 
and the whole affair seemed likely to expire from mere 
exhaustion. From thisstate it has been raised by the 
almost unaided exertions of two successive honorary 
secretaries, John Leyland and J. S. Radcliffe, Esqrs. 
The number of members now amoun's to about 1200, 
and the Institution has attained a bigh degree of effi- 
ciency and usefulness. Amongst the donations to the 
building fund, have been two of 500%, each, from R. V, 





Yates and James Mulleveux, Esqrs., and also 100/, 
from an unknown friend. 

London University.—On June 27, the distribution 
of the prizes to the students who have most distin. 
guished themselves during the session of 1834-35, in 
the London University, took place, Lord Brougham 
presiding. The theatre was crowded in every part, a 
great number of ladies being present. After the busi- 
ness of the day was over, the chairman addressed the 
meeting, and, at the close of his speech, announced a 
donation of a thousand guineas by an individual whose 
name was concealed, and who, on a former occasion, 
had given a similar sum. 


King's College, London.—On the same day a similar 
exhibition took place in King’s College, London, the 
Bishop of London in the chair. It was announced at 
this meeting that a separate Professorship of English 
Literature and History was now established, its duties 
having been previously discharged by two of the other 
professors. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ 


We have received the letter signed E. S. H., in refer- 


ence to our review of Lord Brougham’s ‘ Natural The- 
ology,’ and have to thank the writer both for the terms 
in which he expresses himself on the subject of th, 
criticisms in the Printixnc Macunine generally, and 
for the trouble he has taken in stating the points on 
which he differs from the writer of the particular article 
in question. We apprehend, however, that, even if 
we had space for the controversy into which his remarks 
would lead us, the discussion would not have much in- 
terest for the great mass of our readers. E.S. H.'s 
objections would, we conceive, be more fitly addressed 
to the author of the treatise, than urged in the form of 
a reply to the slight notice in the Paintinc Macuine, 
which aimed chiefly at giving an account of the ground 
gone over in the work, and some specimens of its exe- 
cution, and did not profess to enter into any elaborate 
examination of either the originality or the correctness 
of the opinions or arguments advanced in it. 

The following letter, which refers to the article on 
Wart, in our last Supptement, relates to a matter of 
fact, which we presume can be easily determined; and 
we therefore give the statement in the form in which it 
has come into our hands. 

To the Editor of the Paintinc Macuixe. 

Sixr,—With every respect for the genius of the 
late Mr Watt, permit me to correct an error in your 
account of his achievements in your last number. 
His real merits are so great that he needs no praise but 
what is strictly his due. The real fact is, that Tre- 
vethick’s engine, the immediate predecessor of Bol- 
ton and Watt's, has been applied to all those pur- 
poses, whose attainment you ascribe as the peculiar 
distinction of the other. Watt's grand improvement, 
where he substituted the pressure of the atmosphere 
for the pressure of steam, gave safety and convenience 
to what before was a dangerous machine; but the 
first steam carriages for rail-roads and the first steam- 
vessels were propelled by Trevethick’s, or the high- 
pressure engine, and within a few years (if not at the 
present day) engines of thisconstruction were used in 
Cornwall for pumping water from some of the deep- 
est mines. Indeed this engine has some advantages, 
particularly for land carriages, where a stream for 
condensation is less conveniently proeured; but the 
danger of getting hob-nob with an explosive power, 
acting on a surface of many feet with the force of 
from one to two hundred pounds on every square 
inch, would have always proved a pretty effeétual 
bar to its general use. All of us of a certain age 
must remember the frequent explosions in the in- 
fancy of steam navigation, when these engines were 
very generally used, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Justitia. 
en ean 
LONDON: ; 
CHARLES KNIGHT, 22 LUDGATE STREET. 
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